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the world a device which opens up a vista of further
invention and, in new ways, harnesses nature for the
service of man.

Throughout all this march of discovery and applica-
tion, England (I use the word in its widest sense) has
been, and still is, a leader. Historically and actually the
British share is bigger than the layman is apt to realize.
He has every excuse if he does not know what is going
on. The Proceedings of learned societies are stodgy:
even an expert's interest is restricted to items which at
the moment concern him. Discoverers are seldom good
expositors ; moreover, they are usually very modest
about what they have done. But if the layman imagines
that other nations have outstripped England in the race,
he is definitely wrong.

Not least of the glories of science is that it ignores
nationality. No country has a monopoly of discovery:
few if any cannot point to epoch-making contributions.
Science advances on so wide a front that there is room
for many in the van. To claim credit for one nation
implies no disparagement of others. But the British
instinct towards self-depreciation is curiously misapplied
if it makes people think poorly of our past or our present
in the world of the physicist and the engineer.

Everybody knows that in the middle of last century
new foundations were laid in biology by the teaching of
Darwin, No less fundamental a change took place in
the science of non-living matter; the mechanical theory
of heat revolutionized physics and engineering. That
revolution was mainly the work of English physicists.
Joule of Manchester showed that heat and work were
interconvertible, and found by experiment the mechani-
cal equivalent of heat. William Thomson, afterwards
Lord Kelvin, extended the new ideas into all regions of
physics, formulating the science of thermodynamics on